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Chicago, July 25, 1885. 


AN OLD PARABLE. 


[Inscribed to Liberal Thinkers. ] 


Behold, a sower went forth to sow, 
When the dawn swept over the land, 

And he sowed the seed as he passed along 
With a careful yet liberal hand. 

And the soft rain fell and the red sun shone, 
Till the glare of the August noon, 

When in due time the sheaves were bound 
In the light of the harvest moon. 


Behold, a sower went forth to sow 
As the dawn swept over the Jand, 
And he sowed the seed as he passed along 
With a careless, niggardly hand. 
And the summer waxed, and the summer waned, 
In the round year’s onward sweep, 
Till in the August sun at last 
Went the harvesters forth to reap. 


And he who had sowed with a liberal hand. 
When he gathered his harvest in, 

Had of grain rich store, his barns run o’er, 
And filled to the full each bin. 

But he who had sowed with a sparing hand, 
Such a niggardly harvest reapt, 

That when the sheaves were all gathered in, 
He numbered them over, and wept. 


Behold! we sowers are going forth, 
As 'Truth’s dawn sweeps o’er the land, 
And whether we sow with abundant seed 
Or strew with a sparing hand 
The harvest will prove. Ah, friends, each one, 
We believe, will reap as he strows, 
And the time to insure the golden sheaves 
Is surely the day that he sows. 


HatTTie TynNG GRISWOLD. 


“The highly prized edelweiss, heretofore supposed 
to grow only on the Swiss Alps, and another Alpine 
flower called the mdnnertreu, have been found in 
Washington Territory on the Tacoma range; the 
former some 6,000 feet above the sea level’’. So, too, 
the nobilities and loyalties of human nature, sup- 
posed to be peculiar to one religion, one sect, one 
social. class, are being constantly discovered on the 


heights of alien creeds or in what we think the social 
wildernesses. . 


‘“T would give nothing for that man’s religion, 
whose dog and cat are not the better for it”, said 
Rowland iin, Why not add one’s flies? Shall we 
kill them,—or take a moment longer, open the win- 
dow and banish them into the great outside summer? 
The difference is no trifle either to the flies or us. 


No. 1 7. 
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To the flies it is the difference between life and 
death. ‘To us it isa difference between our religion 
and our irreligion. It isn’t our religion which will 
dash from life the harmless buzzers; their, crime, a 
little annoyance,—their penalty, death. ‘‘Do you 
want to see ’oor Dod, ’ittle fly ”? said the three-year- 
old, who held her captive in one hand, while she 
raised the other: ‘‘ Oo s’all see ’oor Dod,—there!” 
and down came the hand, slapping it out of existence. 
That God we call a Devil, and we pity the little 
child whose home-creed taught it deviltry for divin- 
ity. But if that sort of thought would make God a 
devil,—that sort of act in us is not “‘ religion”. 


The Christian at Work grows tragic over the 
Bible Revisions: ‘‘ Four years have passed and the 
New ‘Testament revision is dead. It stabbed itself 
with the dagger of a pedantic, stiff, unnatural 
English. We must have a re-revision. It may be 
when some grave-stones are set up and some infants 
grow to manhood. It may not be till we who are 
now alive are all under the sod, and belong as com- 
pletely to unimpassioned history and toa past beyond 
recall as do Sennacherib’s paralyzed host.” O no, 
dear Christian, long before we are as dead as that 
the people who are left won’t care much about “the 
exact thought of the inspired writers ” anyway, and 
will be better able than we to know scripture when 
they see it, new orold. ‘The inspiration won’t be 
reservoired in one book to them. But, as you say, 


good easy English always: no English scripture 
without that. 


‘* Whoe’er she be, 
That not impossible she, 
That shall command my heart and me.” 


An exchange calls for a great Christian daily news- 
paper. If calling will bring it, we call for a little 
four-page, 10x14, daily newspaper. We want it relig- 
ous enough not to love filth, and not to go from 
Maine to Florida for yesterday’s murders, under the 
plea of ‘‘ news-gatherings;” religious enough to cuff 
the Republican party when it needs cuffing, and the 
Democrats when ys | need it; religious enough to 
stand every time for the higher-life side of questions, 
especially those times when it will lose subscribers 
by doing so; religious enough to be Roman Catholic 
or Evangelical or Unitarian or infidel, without caring 
a bow-wow for the name of the church which happens 
on any given issue to be the church of the True and 
the Right. We should like it to have the Associated 
Press telegrams, so as to give us the cream of the 
day’s milk all the planet over; but this is not essen- 
tial,—cream one day old will generally do for us, 
But we want it to have a page of inch and two-inch 
editorials and news with editorial comment. We 
want one page of longer, solid editorials, and these 
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bright,—very. ‘There may be one page of adver- 
tisements, but we want them credible. And we want 
our paper to be only 10x14 inches, because, being all 
worth reading, we want to read it all. And we will 
pay for this paper six dollars ($6.00) a year, delivered 
at our house, and thank the carrier, and never send 
the editor any other contributions than our money. 
Seriously, we believe that not many years will pass 
before there will be reaction from our mania for 
great newspapers with little ideals, and little news- 
papers with none; and that the “call” will be loud 
enough to call some such paper as that impos- 
sible above described into real existence. The daily 
newspaper is our very breath of life,—and for that 
very reason we want something purer and more vital- 
izing than those now offered us; and smaller, too. 
We cannot live without it,—as it is, we can hardly 
live with it. A large city daily is getting to be a 
most questionable visitor in our homes, and what is 
questionable there, may well be challenged anywhere. 
There is too much badness to the square inch in it; 
nothing but life-facts, perhaps, but not facts in life’s 
proportions, so that the papers vilify the world. 
‘‘Your paper would starve, if born.” Well, we 
will wait ten years and see. G. 


In another column mention is made of a Unitarian 
who has been to church for twenty-five years, and 
did not know there was such a paper as the Chris- 
tian Register in existence! And we wonder if there 
are not a great many Unitarians-who do not know 
that a Channing ever lived; and if there are not a 
great many more who know him as a bare name. 
Hands up in Unitarian churches: those who have 
ever read ten pages of Channing! One, two, three— 
five, perhaps—the churches might average. Hands 
up among the ministers: those who have ever read 
an essay through! A recent letter from a conserva- 
tive scholar-minister says: **‘ Channing’s Life is one 
of my favorite books ; but I must confess that I had 
never read through one of his pieces till I made the 
index.” The writer of these lines will make a some- 
what similar confession; he, being to the manor 
born, at nearly forty years of age discovered Chan- 
ning! And yet Channing is one of the small group 
of spiritual masters of the race—was an American— 
was a Unitarian—only died in 1842; and though in 
his thought there is much we have passed by—much 
that he himself was passing by before his death— 
much, for instance, that James Martineau, Eng- 
land’s Channing, his contemporary and fellow-thinker 
in those days, has passed by while still living to word 
his altered thought,—though this is true, he yet re- 
mains a thinker of the hill-tops, a man of far hori- 
zon and strong fresh winds of inspiration. Of 
inspiration for Unttarians, too, who think ned 
know the whole story, and who helped print the dol- 
lar edition of Channing—for the Orthodox! And 
much the same thing is true of Theodore Parker, 
also, among his kindred in the Unitarian household 
—Parker, who died in 1860, who is our next ag ean 
name to Channing, and most of whose works have 
long been nearly out of print. He is soon to share 
the resurrection of a ‘‘dollar volume,” too, and it 


will be curious to watch the stranger’s welcome 
among his relatives. ‘I'o be sure, there is another 
side to such facts—the side that Edward Holden 
oints out in the June Century, when speaking of 
ir William Herschel. He says: ‘‘' The Royal Society 
of London has no portrait of Sir William Herschel, 
who, next to Newton, was its greatest astronomer. 
There is no way of studying his magnificent me- 
moirs except by consulting the thirty-nine quarto 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions, in which 
they are scattered. The world at large has accepted 
the results of all these labors, and does not concern 
itself with the details. The ideas of the two Her- 
schels have gone into the great stock of knowledge, 
along with those of Ptolemy, Galileo, Kepler, New- 
ton, Kant, Laplace. Their names are immortal in the 
surest way, for their beliefs are held by millions of 
their fellow-men.” But it is we who lose a little of 
our immortality by not reading Channing and not 
reading Parker. Ww. C. G. 


The churches Evangelical,—we, too,—are talking 
about the Revised Bible. But for us, at least, an- 
other question rises, that of the Enlarged Bible. In 
the Christian Register it has just been broached 
again—why not in church read other scriptures 
than those found in the ancient Hebrew literature 
and the early Christian memoirs and letters? It is 
a question that will recur again and again. It came 
up in the recent anniversary meetings of our Eng- 
lish brethren, and there the general feeling seemed 
to be in favor of the old custom. ‘Two or three per- 
sons said that minisiers ought to respect the feelings 
of their congregation. Agreed—but before, or after, 
trying the enlarged scriptures? Most congregations 
as a whole would be very willing now and then to 
hear a passage ‘from Emerson, as well as from 
Thomas 4 Kempis,—who seems to be thought of as 
the first safe excursion beyond the Bible bars—or a 
noble poem from Wordsworth or Browning, or a 
simpler poem reaching to our hearts from Whittier’s ; 
would not only be willing, but eyes and ears, and 
questions asked the minister, and borrowings of the 
book for home readings, would all attest the value 
and pleasure of the innovation. Nowand then one 
or another of our ministers would choose a few 
unscriptural selections; and more than one or two 
in every parish might be troubled, and some who are 
seldom of the congregation would be sure to be. 
But let the experiment be fairly tried three or six 
months through, the minister spending his best rev- 
erence and best taste to keep his outside selections 
to the level of his Bible readings—and his Bible 
selections to the level of his outside readings, using 
both together, nobly matched, and then—‘‘ respect 
the feelings of the congregation.” We believe three 
results would be almost certain: 

(1) The majority of most of our Liberal congre- 
gations would prefer the joined readings—Bible 
matched with outside scripture. 

(2) They would enjoy the Bible part itself the 
more for hearing it in this fresh way as literature. 

(3) They would begin to feel for themselves the 
intrinsic nobleness of the Bible—often its intrinsic 
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superiority to the other passages, which yet they 


would not want to give up for all Bible. 


And other gains would follow. Unitarians are 
not at all likely to have more reverence for the Bible 
on simple grounds of tradition and association, than 
they have at this moment, when the Bible is a widely- 
unread book among them, and holds its high place 


to them much as the Latin language holds its place | 


in the Roman Catholic service. And yet it is going 
to be read by them again, and loved by them again. 
low? By their becoming again acquainted with it— 
as literature; and the thing of beauty, unveiled, may 
be trusted to become again a joy. And one method 
of hastening this or re-discovery of the Bible— 
a re-discovery as real as that which Luther made—is 
for ministers to group the book with other scriptures, 
old and new, in pulpit readings. In many a church, 
next winter, the very churches that most will hesi- 
tate, 1t would freshen six months of services to 
frankly tell the people at the outset, ‘‘ This winter 
we will use together the larger Bible; and at the 
winter’s end, let us all judge.” Ww. C. G. 


Dreadful as ‘‘the litany of crime” has been which 
the Pall Mall Crazette has been rehearsing to the 
English people and the world, there is one thing a 
great deal more dreadful, and that is, the crime 
itself; and perhaps more dreadful still the fact that 
it is not, in any true sense, news. ‘That is, we all 


, know the existence, the abundance, the vast presence 


of the crime,—not over there in London, but over 
here as well, in all our own large cities,—of which 
this exposure only uncovers the reek in a single 
social stratum. Heartless, beastly, damnable,— 
yes ; but if we did not know, we could have guessed 
the rich man did the thing in some such way as this, 
when all the way down the scale of wealth we have 
what we have. ‘These capitalists are no capitalists of 
the vice ; they are simply using their capital in their 
vice. But capitalists, at most, are mere digits to the 
ciphers which make up the mass. More significant, 
more ominous, by far, is such a little home-fact as 
this, that fwo or three years ago, in St. Paul, a 
leading citizen, proprietor of what was then the 
chief hotel, and holding one of the very highest civic 
offices, openly advised and urged the city council to 
sanction brothels, in order to keep up the city’s 
reputation with the travelers and traders. More 
ominous by far, because that sort of shameful 
courage, and the fact that he believed it would not 
hurt his trade to advertise his hotel as corner-stoned 
on brothels, hint the rotten heart, not in the lazy 
kings of wealth, but in the large and active business 
class of brothers, sons and husbands. 
_Will it do good, this London revelation? Yes, a 
sickening good,—as cholera leads to better sanitation 
and longer life thereafter. Little evils may be 
silently outgrown and sloughed away ; great, deep- 
seated, far-pervading evils take the awful ache of 
agitation, the gathering and breaking of storms of 
reprobation. 
Meanwhile, the sickening need start no moral 
panic, should prompt no injustice. Probably noble 


A. 


men are nowhere in larger proportion to their class 
than among the English nobility; nowhere more 
men and women who recognize the compulsions of 
their station, the nodlesse oblige. And the American 
home is not the thing which the St. Paul tavern- 
keeper’s advertisement hints. 


A propos of what is said in another column about 
the ‘*‘ Enlarged Bible,” an item or two from the old 
New England practice in regard to Bible-readings 
may be recalled. No book so constantly read in the 
Puritan home. On the fly-leaves of many a Bible 
handed down from the last century can probably be 
found records of ‘‘ through and through ” readings. 
One such Bible, that we know, holds the record of 
twenty-two journeys from Genesis to Revelations 
from the time the reader was a little girl of ten to » 
the time she died, not yet old; eighteen months 
on an average the journey took. On the other hand, 
the Bible was not then so much as now a church 
book. In the old Pulpit-Bible of the Newport 
church, where he ministered, Dr. Stiles, learned in 
such things, entered an inscription to this effect,— 
that reading the Scriptures was not practiced in New 
England churches till 1700, when Dr. Coleman first 
began to read them in his Boston Church. McMas- 
ters, in his new volume, where he is describing the 
Sabbath services of a century later, 1800, speaks of 
the minister’s arrival, a hymn, prayer, sermon, bene- 
diction, a long pause, and the minister’s departure, 
but mentions no Bible-reading. By that time, how- 
ever, it may have been a frequent, if not the general 
custom. Yet when Dr. Gannett was ordained with 
great solemnities as Channing’s colleague in June, 
1824, no Bible was read. And in that same year, 
Dec. 29, according to the journal of the Boston Min- 
isters’ Association, it was ‘‘ voted that the Associa- 
tion do recommend the reading of a portion of the 
Holy Scripture as a part of the service at Ordina- 
tion:” also *‘ voted that the Scripture be hereafter 
read at the Thursday Lecture.” Even the mount- 
ains flow at last, and they have had a history of 
birth. So with our rigid religious customs, which 
seem to us unaltering, unalterable, as the hills. An- 
other little instance: ‘‘ At Dr. Mayhew’s funeral” 
(he died, minister of West Church, in Boston, 1766), 
‘*Dr. Chauncy made what is said to have been the 
first prayer offered at a funeral] in Boston.” Funeral 
sermons were then in vogue. In both these cases— 
the Bible-reading and the prayer—the long reluc- 
tance was doubtless due to Puritan nervousness about 
anything resembling Roman Catholic or Episcopalian 
custom. G. 


“MAMMA, WHO IS GOD?” 


There are perhaps as many happy ways of telling 
as there are happy ways for a man to tell a woman 
first he loves her. Only, he must love to do it hap- 
pily; and the mother-heart must have the God-love 
in it to tell this secret happily. While wondering 
how to say it, the child looks up in our face with 


: its question, and the thing is said! For courage, it 
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is good to remember that the best we can give is but | 


a hint, and that our simplest hint is apt to be our 
deepest, and that we need not be so very much afraid 
the child cannot understand our hint, as his own 
nature already holds the answer, and out part is that 
of prompter rather than instructor, after all. The 
child—like his parent, for that matter—is an in- 
veterate transcendentalist as well as an inveterate 
image-maker, is both at once, both always; his 
every thought is a picture, but he pictures very 
metaphysical thoughts. He will know what we 
mean by the soul, if we call it ‘‘ the boy inside you ”; 
what we mean by conscience, if we call it ‘‘ what you 
hear inside, saying ‘ you ought’, or ‘ you ought not’”’; 
what we mean by prayer, if we call it ‘‘ telling God ”. 

So with the God-thought: give your best God- 
thought, your highest, to your little child, fearing 
neither definition nor indefinition—fearing neither, 
because we use both. Each makes the other safe. 
Each interprets and corrects the other towards the 
truth. And part—not all, but part—of our best 
and highest thought is that which prompts in us the 
word, ‘‘I do not know what God is”: give this ans- 
wer, too, and never fear. ‘The child needs this with 
the rest; needs it much, and needs it from the first. 
It will make awe, and keep his idea a vital, growing 
thing: and the vagueness will not bother him half 
as much as it does us. He’ll take our thought, our 
vague-concrete, and turn it all to picture fast 
enough—the wee myth-maker! but almost as surely, 
some instant or some twelve-month later, will so 
apply his myth within our hearing that we, perhaps, 
will be the startled pupil, he the unconscious teacher, 
—so centrally has he caught an inmost meaning. 

Even if you think you will begin from the outside, 
as the little mind works away upon your answers, in 
afew talks you are deep among the mysteries,— 
where you ought to be with it. Will you begin care- 
fully, and first tell your two-year-old about the God 
who ‘‘made” the kitten, and the sunset, and its 
papa, and so on; and then about the God who 
‘* gives” it hands and feet and the papa; then about 
one who ‘‘is” in the room, unseen, and in all the 
rooms, and over at cousin Charlie’s, and in the dark, 
and in here, too—his heart,—and who ‘‘ takes care” 
of folks at night, and of the papa on the cars? Well, 
where are you now,—outside, or inside? And now 
your two-year-old is four, perhaps, and ‘‘ God” is no 
longer much puzzle to him! Nor has it been much 
puzzle at any time to him. The puzzle is on our 
side. 


So the happiest answers to ‘‘Mamma, who is 
God?” are probably bits of pure transcendentalism, 
frankly trusted to the child as early as the question 
comes, but trusted in some child-fitting image. No 
higher test of the mother’s art than her unplanned 
success with that first question. 

Two friends met in the cars, a father and a 


- mother, and fell to talking of these matters. The’ 


father said: ‘‘I have a little boy just learning to read 
ina primer. Last Sunday night I took him on my 
knee and heard him read. ‘The lesson closed with a 
couplet referring to God, using the word (God.) He 
looked up in my face and said: ‘ Papa, who is God? 
what does God mean ?’ I looked down into his little 


face and replied: ‘ Willie, I do not know’. Now 
what do you think I should have said? What would 
you have said?” 

T'o which the mother replied: ‘‘1 had the same ex- 
perience with my little girl long before she could 
read. Her father was in Boston; we were in Wash- 
ington. One night she sat upon my lap and leaned 
her head upon my breast, while I hummed aloud the 
tune ‘Stockwell and the words ‘God is love! His 
mercy brightens’, etc., ran through my mind. Sud- 
denly she asked: ‘What is God, mamma?’ ‘Do you 
love me, darling?’ ‘Why, yes, mamma’, and the 
little hand came up and softly patted my cheek. 
‘And you love the dear papa way off in Boston—your 
love reaches all the way from here to there, though 
you cannot see him?’ ‘Why, yes, mamma.’ ‘ But 
can you see that love?’ ‘No, of course not.’ ‘ But 
it is because you love papa and mamma that you try 
to be good and pleasant, and kind to pussy?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Well, darling, ¢hat love is God!’ Out of that 
little beginning she has developed in herself a very 
tender image of God, toward which she is reverent 
and obedient.” 

Another lesson in this mother’s art. Mrs. 
had preferred to teach her boys no ‘‘ doctrine”, at 
least to volunteer none, leaving their nature to open 
of itself in the light of the home. but, at last, from 
between the sheets one bed-time, came the question, 
‘‘Who is God?” ‘Whenever you see anything that’s 
beautiful or good, you see God, dear.” ‘*Why, then 
God is in me sometimes!” the child answered right 
off. There he had it—essence of Plato, Jesus, - 
Channing, in his own response to a quick mother- 
word. 

Or, leaving now the mother’s side, to show the 
transcendentalism put into the picture-form by a 
child’s mind, take this for a seven-year-old’s prayer ; 
it was ‘‘made” during the Saturday night’s bath, 
and the mother heard it afterwards: ‘‘Dear Father 
in Heaven, take away my sins. Squeeze them out 
of my soul like squeezing water out of a sponge. 
Then take Truth gently up and put her there; but 
still leave the soul open, that she may fly in and ont, 
that I mayspeak the truth. Dear Father in Heaven, 
I cannot hear you answer my prayers, but I know 
thou dost. Good-night, dear Father.” 


RETROSPECTIVE THEOLOGY. 


A MEDLEY. 


‘* Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed; 

Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently fall around thy head.” 


Heaven within and all around me; 
"T'was the first of life I knew, 

That sweet cradle lullaby, 

Blessed mother, sung by you; 
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With your brown curls just above me, 
Brown eyes gazing into mine, 

And my my baby blue eyes 
Winking, blinking back to thine. 


‘Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber,” 


Over, over, soft and low— 

Patient, like our Heavenly Father, 
Never mother crooned it so; 

Never baby loved the music, 
Saw the angels come and go, 

Heard the blessings falling round me, 
Gently, like the falling snow,— 


Till the blue eyes blinked no longer, 
Till the rosy lids closed fast, 

Tired nature proving stronger 
Than the witching song, at last. 


* * * * 


Oh, the weary, weary rockings, 
Since I left my cradle heaven; 

Oh, the sad, tumultuous rockings, 
Since I counted ‘‘ one time seven”! 

Oh, the dismal songs they sung me; 
Listen to their curdling flow; 

Could I sleep, and dream of heaven, 
Tossed on raging billows so? 


“© The Chariot! The Chariot! 
Lts wheels roll on fire, 
As the Lord cometh down, 
In the pomp of his tre. 
Lo! self-moving, he rides 
On his path-way of cloud, 
And the doom of Eternity 
Hlangs on his word. 


“The Judgment! The Judgment! 


The thrones are all set; 
There the saints 


And the white-vested elders are met; 


There all flesh is at once 
In the sight of the Lord, 

And the doom of Eternity 
Rests on his word.” 


‘‘Lo!l ona narrow neck of land, 


"Twirl two unbounded seas I stand— 


Yet how insensible ! 
A point of time, a moment’s space, 
Removes me to yon heavenly place— 
Or shuts me up in hell.” 


Childish awe and childish wonder, 


Childish questions filled my breast; 


But the answers that they gave me 


‘T'ossed my soul with vague unrest. 


Was it true, my Heavenly Father, 


He who loved and gave me bread— 


Coming thus in cloudy chariot, 


Gathering round him all the dead— 
Would, with thunder like that music, 


Speak the word of doom to all 


Who, through weakness, failed to please him, 


Or forgot on him to call? 


‘* Yes, ’twas true, I must believe it, 
Must believe; and I must pray, 
To be ready, if God willed it, 
E’en to be a castaway.” 


* * * * 


Ah! it is pitiful, 

Home full or city full 

Of God’s little ones, 

Taught thus to serve the Lord, 
Taught even to hate, 

To rise in rebellion . 
’Gainst such bitter fate. 


But it is glorious 

To come forth victorious 
Out of such mists, 
Within and around us, 
Below and above, 
Beholding our Father, 
Partaking his love. 


** No longer forward or behind 
Looking vn hope or fear, 

(Grateful, we take the good we find, 
God’s blessing now and here. 


‘* We plow no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare; 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes our painful care. 


“* We break our pilgrim staff—we lay 
Aside the toiling oar; 

The angel sought so far away, 
We welcome at our door. 


“And all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm; 

And all the angles of tts strife 
Slow rounding into calm.” 


* * * * 


For— 

“©The Lord is in his Holy Place, 
In all things near and far; 
Shekinah of the snow-flake, he, 

And Glory of the star; 
And Secret of the April-land 
That stirs the field to flowers, 
Whose little tabernacles rise 
To hold him through the hours. 


He hides himself within the love 

Of those whom we love best ; 
The smiles and tones that make our homes 

Are shrines by him possessed; 
He tents within the lonely heart 

And shepherds every thought; 
We Foo him not by seeking long,— 

é lose him not, unsought.” 
* * * * 


Yet broods one dark shadow still over the way, 

One sad cloud yet gathers to darken my day 

The mother who rocked me, and sang, ‘‘ Hush, my 
dear ”’, 
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My frail, precious mother, is racked with vague fear | 
Lest her ‘‘ wandering ” daughter, forsaking the way | 
The old fathers taught, may, in that dreadful day | 
Of calling to judgment, stand outcast at last, | 
Too late for repentance, probation’s time past. | 


In vain do I chant her the new songs I know, 

In vain seek to soothe with their rhythmical flow; 

The strange new-time music, the words and the 
rhyme 

Are discordant to her, and all out of time. 

If only this shadow cou/d pass from my sky— 

If I to my mother could sing lullaby 

In life’s closing day, as she sang it to me 

At life’s early dawn, Oh! how glad should I be! 


M. C. L. 


| 
| 


CONCERNING THE MILLENNIUM. 


There is a question in the minds of all Christians, 
one might perhaps say all men, at least all scholarly 
men, not solved yet. Itis not the only question un- 
solved, but is one about which many people are 
uneasy, and many more certainly would trouble them- 
selves but for their conviction of the utter hopeless- 
ness of ever gaining any certain answer. It is the 
question about the millennium. No one can tell 
with any certainty what the millennium really is. 
Therefore, no one can be sure as to its exact time and 
place. Thus it comes to pass that while some would 


put it off into an endless future, others expect it 
every day, some claim it to be here just now, and a 
few (of the pessimistic school) will assure us that if 
there was any possibility for a millennium at all it 
certainly has been, and has passed away long ago. 

We cannot pretend to solve the problem, but we 
would suggest a few things which might serve as in- 
dications of the presence or the absence of that felic- 
itous period and state of things called the millennium. 
Some people delight to dwell on supernatural signs 
to be expected. But, as we cannot bring such signs 
down from heaven or over from the life beyond, we 
shall only name some very simple symptoms of an 
earthly character and of this life here. The millen- 
nium will have come when all children shall love to 
go to school; when boys and girls between six and 
nine years of age shall like arithmetic; when children 
shall believe that their parents have, if nothing else, 
at least more experience of life than they have or 
could have. 

The millennium will have come when all public 
functionaries shall have the same manners in their 
dealings with all persons, with the pauper as well as 
with the prince or the money king; when the street 
cars shall run in such a manner as to afford all hon- 
est persons seats for their cash fares, and not force 
them to be packed like herrings or to be suspended 
between heaven and earth, which often means between 
rain and mud, on the edge of the car steps; when one 
lady shall have the charity and urbanity to make 
room on the car for another lady; when the legisla- 
tures of all governments shall not only make laws, 
but abide by them, as well as they expect other mortals 
to do; when the people shall indeed be the power 


behind the throne in all things, not merely be man- 
aged and cajoled. 

The millennium will have come for sure on earth 
when preachers and ministers shall think less of their 
salaries than of the simple straightforward truth ; 


_ when men shall respect and care for the comforts of 


their wives as much as they did when those same 
wives were ‘‘ sweethearts ;” when wives sha! learn to 
pity their husbands’ purses and minds, and not, by 
extravagance in millinery and dress, drive their 
‘dear, dear men” mad, or—to Canada; when 
women shall look on Monday morning at the wash- 
tub as young and ruddy as they did on Sunday morn- 
ing in church ; when they shall have as few wrinkles 
in their faces on getting up in the morning as they 
have, or seem to have, in the afternoon when they 
are ‘‘dressed” to go out visiting or shopping, and 
when their complexionson the street are the same as at 
the breakfast-table ; when people shall learn always to 
speak the truth on Exchange and at the Board of 
‘Trade, and never to tell a he in—church; when the 
number of professing and confessing Christians shall 
be much less than that of the rea/ Christians; when peo- 
ple shall learn to love God more than to fearthe Evil 
One;when there shall exist true brotherly love,not only 
on the pages of the Good Book, but on the street, in 
commerce, in life; when the Jew shall be hated no 
more all over the world, but obtain justice even in 
the Russian empire; when the Chinaman shall be 
treated with equity and righteousness even in Amer- 
ica ; when there shall be no more color distinctions 
made even in hotels and churches; where, in brief, 
truth shall reign supreme, honesty acknowleged to 
be the best policy, even among business men, not 
only among ‘‘book-worms” and saints; when men 
shall have learned to do right decause it is right ; 
when love shall supplant hatred ; when benevolence 
shall be at least the rule and cruelty the rare excep- 
tion ; when these signs appear we may be sure the 


millennium has come. RuvoLF WEYLER. 
CuicaGco, July, 1885. 


Wittle ‘City. 


SUMMERTIME. 


— ro 


Sing a song of sunshine, 
Of blossoms and of birds; 
Sing, dear little children, 
All your sweetest words. 
The fields are full of flowers, 
The skies are full of song, 
For summertime has come to make 
Us happy all day long. 


The bees are in the clover, 
Gathering their honey; 

They’re harvesting—the prudent folk— 
While ’tis warm and sunny. 

The meadow sweet is blooming, 
The buttercups are bright, 

And are leaves and waving grass 
Are twinkling in the light. - 
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The merry little midges 
Are dancing in the air; 

The butterflies with freckled wings 
Are flitting everywhere. 

From robin, thrush and song sparrow 
Come carols sweet and clear; 

lor summer is the happiest time 


Of all the happy year. 


Then sing, dear little children, 
Sing all your sweetest words. 
Give thanks for God’s dear sunshine, 
For the blossoms and the birds. 
While with your voices blending, 
My own shall bear a part, 
I’ll sing, ‘‘ For little children, too, 
I have a thankful heart”’, 
ANNA M, PRatrt. 


HOW BLOSSOM AND ROYAL HULLED THE 
BERRIES. 


;lossom was five, and whenever Bessie, the ‘‘ help”, 
went home for a visit, she tried to be a very helpful 
little housewife. Roy, her little brother, was three, 
and quite obedient to Blossom, who assumed the 
maternal with him and was very conscious of her 
maturer two years. One afternoon when papa was 
away and Bessie had gone on a visit to her country 
home, mamma sent them to the grocery for straw- 
berries for tea. Away they flew, hand in hand, the 
money safely stowed away in Blossom’s pocket. Stop- 
ping at the gate they threw back kisses at mamma, 
who stood in the door looking after them: then down 
the hill they went, their light curls flying back in 
the wind as though still waving loving good-byes to 
mamma. When they returned, mamma asked them 
to pick over the berries and take off the “‘ ruffles,” as 
they called the green calyx; and she went to prepare 
the evening meal. 

When she came for the berries, there were two 
little children with very red lips, an empty box and 
a few berries in a dish. 

‘*W here are the rest of the berries ?” asked mamma, 
gravely. 

‘“Why !—we’se eated ’em”, said Blossom, with a 
look of mingled surprise and shame. 

‘““°Ks, we’s eated ’em”, echoed Roy, and his face 
began to assume a perplexed look. They had neither 
of them realized the fact until that moment. They 
stood looking at the little handful of berries in dis- 
may. ‘The rest had certainly gone past all hope of 
recovery, and into their innocent (often but a mis- 
nomer for ignorant) little lives had come a new prob- 
lem to solve. Mamma placed the berries on the tea- 
table and was called away by a ring at the door-bell. 
When she came back, Blossom had climbed into her 
chair, spooned all the berries into a sauce-dish and 
placed it at mamma’s plate. Both she and Roy had 
climbed into their high chairs and waited her coming. 

‘“*'Them’s yours”, said Roy, in just the tinge of a 
justification tone. 

‘‘Them’s all we’se left”, said Blossom, sadly; 


—_ 


‘“‘eat ’°em, mamma”, and they began their evening 
meal silently—mamma much perplexed to know just 
how to teach her little ones a very important lesson, 
and the little ones very puzzled over what it all meant. 

Suddenly Blossom said, with a look of yearning in 
her face and sorrow in her voice: ‘‘ Mamma, I don’t 
cink your bellies taste welly good ”. 

‘‘They don’t, dear”, said mamma; ‘‘they taste 
lonesome”. 

Roy, with his blue eyes swimming in tears and lips 
quivering, sighed out: ‘‘’The bellies I eated don’t 
taste dood eizer ”. : 

The next evening you may be sure there were no 
‘‘lonesome ” berries eaten in that house. From that 
day to this Blossom and Royal have always insisted 
on every good thing they have going ‘‘all around”, 
and the much smaller share left to them always tastes 
good long after it has been eaten. 


LEND A HAND. 


‘The country week” has often been mentioned 
here, and each time with a brief word about its plan 
of sending the sick and poor little children of the 
city out into the country for a week of pure air and 
farm experiences. Sometimes you have read of the 
good results to the children, and of their wise or funny 
sayings,—often pathetic as well,in the unconscious rev- 
elation they were of the lives to which the children had 
been accustomed. We would like to give you more 
of these interesting accounts now, but as we try to 
accommodate ourselves to a smaller space than we 
have other years, we must this time only remind you 
of this most interesting form of modern benevolence, 
as the Christian Register calls it, and ask you to add 
your mite to help it along. The Boston paper just 
mentioned says in its issue of July 2: ‘* Last year 
from twenty-two to twenty-three hundred children 
were sent off. Already there are twenty-six hundred 
names of children applying for this vacation. All 
contributions to this most excellent object may be 
sent to the President, W. H. Baldwin, 15 Boylston St., 
marked ‘For the country week’. ‘They will be 
promptly and gratefully acknowledged.” 


WHEN the weary brain is rocked in fancy’s cradle, 
the golden slumbers of contentment dispel the griev- 
ances and vexations that form the retinue of stern re- 
ality, and clothe all things in the refreshing beauty of 
a summer landscape silvered with moonlight; the 
clash and clamor that distract the waking spirit are 
changed to sweetest music and harmonized with the 
song of the morning stars. But let Discontent 
place his foot on the rocker and the outlook is as 
dreary as if obtained through the port-hole of an 
old-fashioned three-decker ploughing a stormy sea 
under false colors. 


INFALLIBLE REcIpEsS.—For preserving the com- 
plexion, temperance; for whitening the hands, hon- 
esty; to remove stains, repentance; for improving 
the sight, observation; for improving the voice, 
civility; to keep away moths, good society; a beau- 
tiful ring, the home circle. 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1885. 


THE Sermon on the Mount is to be ‘ illustrated ” 
at last. It will appear in the list of holiday days. 


Rev. THos. J. VAN Ness will pass the summer 
vacation in traveling through the Pacific states. We 
shall look to him for a report as to the Unitarian 
outlook there on his return. 


Unity’s editors, Mr. Jones and Mr. Blake, are 
going on a brief missionary tour to Cooksville and 
Evansville, Wis., and services will be held at both 
of these places on Saturday and Sunday. 


Crown Pornt, Ind., is the center of a new and 
hopeful movement begun by Mr. Jennings, who has 
been preaching there for several Sundays. The use 
of a Baptist chapel has been tendered and accepted, 
and good results may be looked for. 


Rev. J. H. Crooker, of Madison, is spending his 
vacation at Baraboo, Wis. The people there seem 
to appreciate fully the luxury of regular morning 
services, and are busily engaged in renovating their 


building, which is beginning to look exceedingly 
attractive. | 


WE suggest to those of our readers who regard 
their file of Unity as worth keeping that they send 
for the ‘‘ Emerson Binder,” advertised on the last 
page. We have used the binder for preserving our 
office files for several years, and regard it as the best 
device obtainable for the purpose. 


Fort Dopar, lowa.—A most promising move- 
ment has been started at this place through the 
efforts of Rev. Mary A. Safford, now of Sioux City, 
and Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Algona. The latter 
preached twice last Sunday to enthusiastic audiences, 
and after the evening sermon all interested in form- 
ing an organization were invited to remain. Seven- 
teen names were affixed to a pledge drawn up by 


Miss Hultin, and the following officers were elected: 
President, Fred H. Taft; Vice-President, L. E. 
Hurlbut; Secretary, Dr. A. B. Van Sickle; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Edith Train; Treasurer, Mrs. 
L. E. Hurlbut. <A large and immediate increase in 
the number of members is looked for confidently. 


SEVERAL copies of the Unitarian Directory for 
1885, compiled by Russell N. bellows and Albert 
Walkley, are still on hand, and will be given away at 
this office, on receipt of three cents in stamps to pay 
postage. ‘The little book contains much information 
that is valuable at any time, and our readers will do 
well to avail themselves of this offer. 


THe Indian Messenger, in an editorial, seeks for 
‘‘the power that conquers the world”; and finds it 
in sincerity, ‘‘a virtue unknown to an unfaithful 
soul, and when that essence is gone, prayer is but a 
vessel without the honey.”’ The world is not to be 
conquered simply by principles, but by ‘‘ personal 
piety and the evolution of spiritual power.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING at Madison is progressing 
finely. Mr. Sunderland, who preached there last 
Sunday, reports that the walls of our new church 
home are already three feet above the level of the 
first floor, and that the church members are actively 
at work raising money to complete the house. It is 
hoped that everything will be ready for the dedica- 
tion by January. 


New “Unity Suort Tract” Reapy.—No. 6, 
‘‘The Faiths of Evolution,” by W. J. Potter—‘‘ my 
creed, though not necessarily yours,” as he tells his 
people. Another noble statement of the religious 
faith made possible by the science of the nineteenth 
century. One hundred copies for sixty cents. ‘The 
six tracts of this series now out will be mailed to- 
gether from this office for five cents. 


New ** Unity Mission TRAcTS” READY.—No. 22, 
‘“‘Is a Scientific Basis for Religion. Possible?” by 
Minot J. Savage, who thinks it ts. No. 23, ‘* The 
Sympathy of Religions,” by ‘Thomas W. Higginson, 
who thinks the sympathy between the great religions 
of the world is strong and traceable in all three fields of 
doctrine, ritual and morals. Each of these five cents, 
or ten for twenty-five cents, mailed from this office. 
The fourteen tracts now out in this series will be 
mailed together for thirty-five cents. 


A BUSINESS man from the east writes: ‘* Inclosed 
find draft for three dollars in payment for two years’ 
subscription. I often feel like writing you a few 
words of cheer and commendation for your excellent 
little paper. Iam sure you never realize how much 
pleasure and benefit your readers derive from it. 
When the carrier brings it to me with my business mail, 
I can never resist glancing it over to see something of 
the contents, and who are the contributors, for I 


| know them all so well by their writings that it seems 


like hearing from old friends and personal acquaint- 
ances. ‘’he little paper is tucked in my pocket, to be 
read at intervals during the day—at little odd mo- 


ments, as on sitting down to a meal, or any spare min- 
utes—then I send it on a missionary tour through 
the mails to some friend—orthodox or heterodox— 
that I think will appreciate it.” . 
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THE IOWA CONFERENCE, 


The annual business session of this conference 
occurred in Sioux City, July 1, 2, 3 and 5. There 
prevailed in the meetings a spirit of the satisfaction 
that comes of work well done. From the reports it 
was evident that the churches were stronger, finan- 
cially, socially and religiously, than they were a year 
ago, or, perhaps, ever before. The report from 
Humboldt showed that all the assessments for mis- 
sionary purposes during the past year were fully paid, 
the classes for literary and religious study were well 
attended, the special services of the year were beauti- 
fully kept, and, best of all, mage as marking the 
depth of religiousness in the church, a class of 
several young people, after a careful study of the 
Unitarian faith, under the leadership of their beloved 
pastor, were formally admitted into the church 
fellowship. 


The Sioux City society need but point to the 
results achieved at Humboldt to show that they 
could not have chosen from the Unitarian ministers 
of lowa an abler pastor. 


The report from the Algona church was likewise 
encouraging. Ileretofore there has been some un- 
certainty as to the ability of the society to retain their 
pastor. But now, so hopeful are the prospects, that 
Miss Hultin has not only been re-engaged for another 
year, but the society is also to be incorporated and a 
more attractive hall occupied. One of the especially 
noticeable features of the report was that ten young 
men had joined together to pay $100 of the salary. 


Mr. Clute’s report showed that the fairly large and 
very appreciative congregations of students at his 
meetings continue, and that in his class for religious 
study as many as thirty students have been enrolled 
during the year. 

The church at DesMoines has been re-carpeted, 
and the Sewing-school Society has a hundred dollars 
in the treasury. 

At Davenport the congregations have increased 
and two hundred dollars has been added to the pas- 
tor’s salary. Mr. Cushing is preaching to good- 
sized and much interested congregations at Chariton 
and Indianola. 

But the best report came from the society which, 
as far as the conference went, needed no report. 
Never in the West, and perhaps never in the East, 
has 4n organization been more enthusiastically and 
more successfully begun than in that thriving city, 
which has risen from eight to eighteen thousand 
inhabitants in five years. ‘The glow of success, the 
joy in the new faith and the eagerness for more 
information which characterize this favorite child 
of the association were the elements which helped 
make the conference memorable. 

Next to them were Mr. Simmons’ sermons. In a 
well managed political meeting there is always re- 
served for the last speech a man who can rest a 
wearied audience. Such a speaker is Mr. Simmons, 
and if conferences will persist in the vicious custom 
of having a last speech after the people are weary to 
the point of exhaustion, let that speech be made by 
Mr. Simmons, would be the advice of all who heard 
him at Sioux City. 


— 


Of course such an influence is only praiseworthy in 
a preacher when it springs from the yet to ex- 
yound great principles brilliantly and religiously. 
In a remarkable degree such is Mr. Simmons’ power. 

Of the other parts I will not speak in detail except 
to say that they were, I think, quite up tothe stand- 
ard of the lowaconferences. ‘The reports from Mrs. 
Cole and Miss Gould in regard to their Post-office 
Mission work should be mentioned, for they deserve 
a much longer hearing than they could command 
in a state conference. It is to be hoped that one or 
both of these papers, in whole or part, will *be publish- 
ed in the Christian Register or in UNITY. 

Several important resolutions were passed at the 
business sessions. Chief among these were the reso- 
lutions to publish a report of the proceedings of the 
conference in pamphlet form; to join in the revived 
Missouri Valley Conference; to take steps to secure 
to the conference possession of the college property 
at Humboldt, in order to organize there a first-class 
academy; to employ Rev. Oscar Clute as minister-at- 
large for the state and, to a limited extent, for the 
adjoining state of Minnesota and the territory of 
Dakota, provided the A. U. A. would contribute to 
the payment of his salary; and, lastly, to make the 
unity between Universalists and Unitarians as great 
in fellowship as it is in purpose and principle. 

In furtherance of this last resolution a letter of 
good-will was sent to the Iowa Universalist Confer- 
ence in reply to one received from their secretary, and 
Rev. Oscar Clute was delegated to represent us at 
their next annual meeting. An invitation was also 
extended to them to be present at our meetings. 

A resolution for a plan of organization to be 
recommended to new societies by the Association, 
including a statement of belief, was laid on the 
table until the next annual meeting. 

The vote of regrets passed upon the withdrawal of 
Mrs. Cole from the secretaryship of the conference 
was very hearty and sincere. Mrs. Cole has labored 
most faithfully and efficiently for Unitarianism in 
lowa, and her permanent loss from the band of active 
workers is a prospect Which we will not allow our- 
selves to contemplate. It is to be hoped that after a 
year’s much needed rest she may be found in her old 
place again. 

Among the business transacted none was more 
satisfactory than the collection of $200 in cash and 
subscriptions, which was taken up during the con- 
ference, and none more needed, perhaps, than a reso- 
lution to have a limit in duration fixed by the secre- 
tary to all conference parts. zs 

In closing a report of the condition of the “ visi- 
ble” Unitarian church of Iowa, it will not do to over- 
look the congregation of three hundred who are_be- 
ing preached to through Mrs. Cole’s Post-office Mis- 
sion, of the Davenport committee’s congregation of 
seventy-five, and of the many persons reached through 
the Humboldt and Des Moines missions. We would 
have all friends far and near realize that these are be- 
ginning to be genuine parishes, who look to their 
pastors of the written word, as other parishes look to 
their pastors of the spoken words, and that important 
results will follow the organization of such parishes. 

ARTHUR M,. JupDyY, Secretary. 
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Announcements, 


The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 

The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 


Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 


ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting fora bill. Nopaper 
discontinued without an express order and 
payment of all arrearages. 


Make checks payable to the order of Charles 
H. Kerr. 


Contracts for Advertising in Unity can be 
made by applying to Edwin Alden & Bro.., 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- 
Sau street, New York City. Rate per line 8 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. 
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THE BUILDING FUND AND PROBLEMS 


OF ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


The kindness and encouragement which 
the senior editor of this paper is receiving 
from some of its readers in these days is a 
matter too personal and tender to be spoken 
of, even in these columns, but the wide- 
spread interest in this attempt to house a 
missionary movement in a more economi- 
cal and, consequently, a more rational way 
than the conventional one, is interesting 
evidence that there is need of experiment, 
innovation, and reform in church architect- 
ure. Of the large amount of good-will 
contained in the 135 letters received up to 
this date, the best of hints is given in the 
acknowledgment published below. The 
ninety subscribers to the ‘‘ Unrry Fund,” 
already reported, hint at the breadth and 
directness of the work that awaits any 
true church. It should embody the love 
and loyalty of the many, rather than the 
mere surplus of a few; for, as a corre- 
spondent from St. Paul says: 

** Love and good-will may not pay for brick 


and mortar, but they are of vital importance 


in the spiritual atmosphere of both church and 
home.”’ 


A full realization of this principle would 
change the wording in the following sen- 


tence from an ever-youthful sister of eighty- 
two at Boston: 


“Most of my friends of liberal opinions are 


not rich, and my rich friends are not of liberal 
opinions.” 


Another Massachusetts sister says: 


“The plan of yourchurch and parsonage 
presents a very pretty appearance, and I think 
it certainly is compact, convenient and sensible. 


i want to buy three dollars worth of brick for 
its walls.’’ 


A Milwaukee correspondent writes: 


"We congratulate you on having secured 
something original. It seems as though every- 
thing had been thought of essential to utility 
and comfort. I hope it will prove as pretty 
and comfortable as itappears on paper.” 


A lady from one of our small western 
parishes says: 


“I feel greatly interested in your sensible 
re of a church and parsonage combined, and 
have such a longing to help in my small way 
that | must give my mite, though I felt when 
I began my note that I ought not to do it, and 
would write and tell you why. A good im- 
pulse must be encouraged, and our dear little 
ony tg and our good minister will lose nothing 
y it.’ 


A college student hopes that 


“the economic and rational plan will be followed 
by others.”’ 


A recent convert from orthodoxy: 


*T read your sermon last month, and I like 
the church plans very much, and sympathize 
with your feeling that its ‘ very wallsshould be 
instinct with human fellowsbip and human 
needs.’ I want some of my orthodox friends 
to read the sermon. Will inclose stamps for 
five copies.”’ 


A member of an old New England parish 
writes: 

“We are eR foes | the weight of an old- 
fashioned church, so large that our listeners are 
scattered about like lost sheep; without vestry, 


hall, or any conveniences for social life or 
mutual culture.”’ 


A Missouri teacher wants to know 
whether we prefer a dollar now or waiting 
till the first of October for five dollars. We 
wait till October. 


A thoughtful New England reader says: 


“I shallsend your letter to a friend, hoping 
she will subscribe, if it be only a little, for 
*many a mickle makes a muckle’.” 


From among the snowy ranges of Idaho 
a brother sends his little to a place in the 
New Departure Church, and says: 


“I believe in your idea an1-motives for the 
unique church-home. It is very desirable to 
put it into brick, mortar and wood, as an ex- 
ample and feeler in the new way.” 


A Michigan Judge writes: 


“Your plan is splendid! It will make a 
beautiful church in outward appearance, and 
the inside arrangement must be very conven- 
ient. It certainly is a departure in the right 
direction.” 


Out of a metropolitan bank come the 
following notes of the higher life, so sug- 
gestive of the possibility combining busi- 
ness with the real piety of head and heart, 
that we give it at length: 


* * Your sermon in Unity of June 20, was 
just my idea, and I think very highly of it, and 
it would have been better for our glorious 
faith in if we had built more small 
churches tn different parts of the city than 
having only two large ones that are never 
more than half full because the pew rents are 
far too high. A great many are obliged to 
worship in Carlyle’s Cathedral of Immensity 
because they cannot afford to pay fora sitting 
in the church. I have sent you two new sub- 
scribers for Unity. It is improving all the 
time. That article, ** Beautify the Instant”, 
woe excellent. It was up to the spirit of the 

our. 
best things I get, but I believe the written word 
really does the most good. I was speaking to 
a Unitarian about the Christian “ere of 
Boston, and to my surprise he said he never 
had heard of it, and yet that man has been 
going to the Unitarian church here for twenty- 
five years. I think if | was a minister I would 
talk it up, for it really is one of the best papers 
in the country,—full of noble and exalted 
thought. I hope you will enjoy your vacation 
and be well toned up, full of vim, running 
over, and will return to the work you like sae 
weel, and after walking day by day with * Him 
who hauds the firmament in hisae han’ and the 
earth in his ither’ you will have a storage of 
spiritual forces that will help to make our hu- 
man life divine.” 
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Evolution 2 Religion. 


By JOHN FISKE. 
‘* The Gem of the Addresses ” at the Her- 


bert Spencer Banquet in New York. 


Published in tract form by the Free Religious 


Association. Price 


ten for 35 cts.; one hundred for 
Address, 


for distribution. 


h cts.; sent b 


mail, 6 cts.; 
50. Buy it 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 
44 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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‘UNITY MISSION TRACTS.’ 


FOR SALE AT UNITY OFFICE, 135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


EACH, 5 CENTS; 10 COPIES, 25 CENTS. 


(No DiscouNT ON NUMBERS EXCEPTED BELOW.) 


SPECIAL RATES. FOR LARGE ORDERS 


1. Natural Religion. Ry J. V. Biake. 

A somewhat detailed statement of the Faiths 
of Reason, The thought is that Science re- 
veals “‘the glory of a Father; that History 
shows ‘*‘God working by great far-reaching 
laws of inspiration;’’ that Jesus, because a 
man, shows * the possibility of a divine man- 
hood for allmen;” that * no other book is so 
grand as the Bible, and none so full of pit- 
fulls.”’ 


No. 2. The Religion of Jesus. 
noms, 
A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 
It simply sets the things which Jesus empha- 
sized over against those which the Churches 
emphasize. A good tract for those afraid to 
doubt the usual doctrines, 


No. 3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 
Church Covenants, etc, 

This is good for one who wishes to know in 
short space, ‘‘ what Unitarianism is.”’ First, 
athumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and 
principles, Then several Conference-Bases 
and Church-Covenants, to show in that way 
what things are emphasized. And then alist 
of publications illustrating the Unitarian 
thought, worship and life,—books, tracts, 
Sunday -school Manuals, ete. 


No. 4. About Prayer. By several writers. 
Two-page answers to three questions: “Shall 
we pray?" “* What does Prayer do for us””’ 
“Hiow pray?” At the end a few Songs of 
Trust, 


No. &. The Power of the Bad, By J. V. Biake. 
Reasons why the bad so often prosper beyond 
the good, 

No. 6. Unitarianism: Its Story and Its 

Principles. By J.C. Learned. 
First, its Story from Bible times, through the 
Trinity-growing centuries and the persecu- 
tions of the Reformation, up to the present 

Unitarianism of England and America. Then, 

the Principles involved in this long stand for 

Reason in Religion. 

7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Sim- 
DONS, 
Of Faith in both its meanings: 


No. 


By H. M. Sim- 


No. 
(1) As the 


No.9. 


fecling of Trust,—never trust so strong as that 
of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Be- 
liefs,—the common beliefs of Christendom 
contrasted with those greatening in the mind 
of to-day. 


No. 8. Emerson’s “ Divinity School Ad- 


dress.’ 

“The true Christianity,—a faith like Christ's 
in the infinitude of man.’ ‘“‘The sentiment 
of virtue isthe essence of all religion.”’ There 
is no better entrance into Emerson than 
through this Address. It was delivered in 
1X38, and then was rejected by the Unitarian 
builders; to-day it has become the head of 
the corner. 


Jesus. By J. Li. Jones. 
(1) The secret of his power. (2) Jesus the 
Helper; how he “‘saves’’ men, (3) His re- 
lation to Christianity, and to other great 
religious teachers. 
10. Missionary Work in Unitarian 
Churches. By J. T. Sunderland. 
(1) Its need. (2) Conditions of success. 
Practical methods for such work by churches, 
ministers and individual laymen. A tiny 
hand-book embodying many practical sug- 
gestions from one who has tried them. At 
the end a list of publications illustrating the 
Unitarian thought, worship and life,—books, 
tracts, Sunday-school Manuals, ete. 


No. 11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity, St 
to Old Tunes. 

Fifty-one of our best-loved hymnsand eleven 
familiar tunes, showing how the Liberal 
Faith voices itself in worship. On the cover 
a series of Unitarian Affirmations. A five- 
cent hymn-book for Conferences, Missionary 
meetings, young churches, parlor-services, 
ete. (No discount for quantities. ) 

No. 12. The One Religion. By C. C. Everett. 
(1) The difference between Religion and The- 
ologies. ** Religion is one, but there are many 
theciogies.”” (2) “This one religious Faith 
affirms the goodness of God and the trust that 
men may putin it for life and for death.” At 
the end, poems illustrating the two thoughts. 


No. 


IN PREP 


No. 13. Responsive Services for Reading 
and Singing. 

In connection with No. 11, to equip the Mis- 
sionary meeting, young churches, parlor, 
services, ete. 

No. 14. The Quiet Moment. 
A little “* Daily Strength’ book, arranged for 
one month’s morning readings in home cir- 
cles, or by whoever loves “a blessing on the 
day.” 

OTHERS 


4 


ARATION. 


No. 15. God, Each subject treated in 
No. 16. Miractlea, extracts from several 
No. 17. The Bible. writers. 
) A seore or two of 
No. 18. Channing. what in each of 
No. 19. Theodore Parker: | hese, our four 
— . y greatest writers, 
No, 20. Emerson, may be called his 
No. 21. Martineau, ‘‘ Gospel pass- 
} ages.” 


TO FOLLOW. 


“Unity SHORT TRACTS.” 


A New SERIES, JUST BEGINNING. 


PustisHeD By UNITY, AS ABOVE. 


30 to 60 Cents a Hundred, 


No. 1. Unitarian Affirmations. (60 cents a 


hundred, ) 


Three series. (1) Radical. (2) Middle Ground, 


(3) Conservative. 


° 


we 


No, A Blessing onthe Day. 


Gannett. (60 cents a hundred.) 


By W. C. 


No.3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. 


By W.C. G. (30cents a hundred.) 
Twenty-four books described, with prices. 


No. 4. The Art of Married Life. 


Merriam. (60 cents a hundred.) 
fo. 5. Jesus. By S. J. Barrows, 


(30 cents a hundred.) 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


| 
' 
; 


oldest religious newspapers in America. 
motto is “ Liberty, Holiness and Love.” 
aims to promote Thought, Faith and Life in 
Religion; Moral and Social Reform. 
interesting family paper; a trustworthy guide 
to the best literature. 


By Geo. S. 


The Christian Register 


A Family and Religious Newspaper. 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 


-o-— 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ranks among the 
Its 
It 


It is an 


Its characteristic features are Editorial N otes, 


Leaders and Brevities; Original Articles by 
prominent writers ; a free “Pulpit,” a Forum 
for Discussion, a Sunday-school Department: 
Good Stories for Children, and various other 
departments containing interesting and useful 
information. 


WHAT THEY SA¥ OF IT. 


AN ELDERLY LADY.—“ I watch for its coming 
as for a loved friend.” 


FROM A BAPTIST MINISTER. —‘* It is more than 
worth the price of subscription.” 


AN OLD Man.—* [should be glad to know that 
it was in every house in the land.” 


A Busy PHysicrtan.— I wish to testify tothe 
benefit I have derived from the columns of the 
Register within the past year. Its reading mat- 
ter is always valuable and interesting. It is 
one of the best papers found on my table.” 

FROM A QUAKER LADyY.—“I like thy paper 
very much, rant ge | the children’s depart- 
ment. I consider it a high-toned paper, touch- 


ing as it does on all important topics concerning 


Christianity. I hope it may have a still wider 
circulation,” 

A STRICKEN DAUGHTER.—“I have enjoyed 
and profited so much by the Register the past 
year that I shall never willingly be without it: 
and, in the recent death of a sainted mother, its 
words of comfort and hope have been of untold 
value to me.” 


AN ORTHODOX SHEPHERD SAYs.—‘* I am en- 
joying the Register more and more each week. 
The tone of your paper is such that it has given 
me a new idea of the much-abused term * Lib- 
eralism.’ A divine liberality is what the world 
needs as much as anything.” 


TERMS : THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


Sample Copies sent free on application to the 
Publishers. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. 


The Unitarian Church Directory 


AND 


MISSIONARY HANDBOOK 
For 1884-85. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Rev. Russell N. Bellows & Rev. Albert Walkley. 


Complete lists of churches and ministers; 
national, state and local associations and con- 
terences ; theological schools; clubs; periodi- 
cals; sketches of Unitarianism in Great Britain 
and Ireland, Transylvania, Germany, America; 
Unitarian beliefs; Unitarian leaders: notes of 
progress; memorial calendar; list of publica- 
tions, ete. Four illustrations and map. Sent 
free on receipt of three cents for postage by 


The Colegrove Book Co., 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS, 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY THE 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SocIETY, 


135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Unity Sunday School Lessons. 


I. Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells. 

Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of 
the Hebrew Religion. By W. C. 
Gannett. Chart to go with same, 5 
cents. 

Channing, and the Unitarian Move- 
ment in America. By W. C. Gan- 
nett. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal 
Movement in America. By R. A. 
Griffin. 

Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. 
Ll. Jones. 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland. 

The Story of the English New Testa- 
ment. By N. P. Gilman. 

Talks about the Bible (Old Testa- 
ment). By Newton M. Mann. 

The More Wonderful Genesis; or, 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. 
Simmons. 

Heroes and Heroism. 
R. Sunderland. 

Studies of Jesus. By Newton M., 
Mann. 20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

The Christinas Poem and the Christ- 
mas Fact. By W. C. Gannett. 5 
cents. 

Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, 
$1.25; except where prices are indi- 
cated. 


The Childhood of Jesus. 
Jesus’ Land. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. 
Jesus’ Home. 

The Childhood of Jesus. 
In Nazareth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus. 
In Jerusalem: and After. 
These four series by W. C. Gannett. Each 10 

cents ; per dozen, $1.00. 


Il. 


IV. 


Ws 


By Mrs. Eliza 
XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. Part I. In 


XVI. In 
XVII. Part III. 


XVIII. Part IV. 


Sunday School Service and Song Books. 


UNITY SERVICES AND SONGS for Sunday 
Schools, 30 cts.; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, 
$15.00. 

UNITY SHORTER SERVICES for Infant Classes, 
15 cts.; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNNY SIDE. A bookof Sunday School Songs, 
35 cts.; per hundred, $30.00. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. A Service Book. In paper, 
40 cts.; cloth, 50 cts.: 33% per cent. discount 
to Schools. 

Unity FESTItIvALs. A Book of Special Services 
—Faster, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, Nation- 
al. Christening, and Covenant, with over sey- 
enty caro!s and hymns, 30 cts.; per dozen, 
$2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

SPECIAL SERVICES for Christmas, 
Flower and Harvest Festivals. 
copies, 3 cts.; per hundred, $2.50. 


Easter, 
Sample 


Price per dozen does not include postage. 
Unity Infant Class Cards. 


A. “ Sayings of Jesus.’’ 10cards, illuminated, 
15 cts. 

B. “ Kindness to Animals.” 
ated, 15 cts. 

C. ‘“Corner-Stones of Character.” 12 tinted 
cards, with photo., 20 cts. Out of print at 
present. 

D. “Home Life.” 
photo., 20 cts. 

E. “School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cts. 

C, D, E, correspond to series I., I1., LIL., of 
Unity LESSONS: to be used together on 
“Uniform Lesson ” plan. 

F. “ Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted 
cards, each having a lesson-topic, with ap- 
propriate Bible text and verse. Purchasers 
may order in quantity to suit size of class, 
giving to each member, for a lesson, the same 
topic. 2 cards for 1 cent. 


10 cards, illumin- 


12 tinted cards, with 


Late Public’ns of U. S. S. Soc’y, Boston. 


RIGHTS AND Duties. By Mrs. K. G. Wells. 
15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 


CHARACTER Lessons. By G. H. Young. 10 
cents.; per dozen, $1.00. 
THE HIGHER Lire. By 8S. H. Winkley. (J. 


Wilson, Publisher.) 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.50. 

THE CITIZEN AND THE NEIGHBOR. By ©. F. 
Dole. In paper, 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.00. 


FIRST LESSONS ON THE BIBLE. 


By E.H. Hall. 
25 cts.; per dozen, $3.00. 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. By C 
H. Toy. 40 cts.; per dozen, $4.00. 
A LIFE OF JESUS, FOR CHILDREN. By H.N. 


Brown. 40 cts.; per dozen, $4.00. 

New TESTAMENT PARABLES, FOR CHILDREN. 
Eight large Picture Cards, with an accompa- 
nying Manual containing the same pictures, 
with lesson helps and original stories. By 
Mrs. E._ C.Wilson. Per set, 20 cts.; per dozen 
sets, $2.00. Manual, paper, 40 cts.: cloth, 6c. 


[ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. By 
Durand. 50 wood cuts, mounted. $3.00. 
LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF St. PAUL. By E. H. 


Hall. In paper, 25 cts.; per dozen, $3.00. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $4.00. 


AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. By J. 
H. Alien. 50 cts.; per dozen, $6 00. 

RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. By C. C. 

In paper, 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 


Everett. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.00. 

By J. F. 
.; per dozen, $2.00. 


MANUAL OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. 
Clarke. In paper, 20 cts 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.90. 


SERVICE BOOK AND HYMNAL, FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. By H. G. Spaulding. 0 cts.; per 
dozen, $6.00. 

EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


An Illustrated Sun- 
day School Paper. 


40 cts. a year. 


Late S. S. Publications, London. 


STORIES FROM THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By 
R. ram. SO cts. 

STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF Moses. By R. 

* Bartram. 50 cts. 

HEROEFS OF ISRAEL. | R. Bartram. 50 cts. 

OUTLINE LESSONS IN RELIGION. By R. A. 
Armstrong. 30 cts. 

LIFE IN PALESTINE WHEN JESUS LIVED. By 
J. E. Carpenter. 50 cts. 


THE BIBLE FOR BEGINNERS. By J.P. Hopps. 
A shortened Old Testament. $1°00. 

THE SUNDAY ScHoot HELPER. A Monthly 

$1.00 a year. 


magazine. 


/Unrry HyYMNs, CHORALS AND 


Other Sunday School Helps for Sale, 


LIBRARY CARDS. $1.00 per hundred, 

QUARTERLY REPORT CARDS. 12 cts. per dozen, 

RULES TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. A Sheet, 12 
by 9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cts.; 
per dozen, 30 cts. 

OLD TESTAMENT CHART, to show the gradual 
Growth of the Hebrew Religion and its 
Scriptures. A convenient fly-leaf in one’s 
Bible, 5 cts. 

SCRIPTURE ATLAS. (Phillips’.) 12 small maps 
in pamphlet, for class-use, 25 cts. 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. By J. G. Fitch, 
15 cts. 
TRE ART OF SECURING ATTENTION. By J. G. 


Fitch, 15 cts. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: Its TOOLS, METHODS, 
AND WorSHIP. By J. V. Blake, 15 cts. 


Publications of the Unity Publishing 
Committee. 


FOR THE CHURCH. 


Unity HYMNS AND CHORALS. For the Con- 
gregation and the Home. 253 Hymns; & 
Hymn Tunes; 23 Chorals and Choral Re- 
sponses. Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. 
Blake and F. L. Hosmer. In boards, 35 cts.:;: 
per dozen, $3.00. Cloth, 50 cts.; per dozen, 
$5.00. 

RESPONSIVE READINGS FOR MINISTER AND 
CONGREGATION. Fromthe Bible. Arranged 
by T. B. Forbush. 35 cts.; per dozen, $3.00. 

RESPONSIVE 
READINGS, bound together. 50 cts.; per doz- 
en, $5.00; per hundred, $40 00. 

SCRIPTURES OLD AND New. Arranged by 
subjects for Pulpit Readings, ete. Selected 
by F. L. Hosmerand H. M. Simmons. Inter- 
leaved for additions. In paper, 3% cts.; 
boards, 50 cts. 


TRACTS. 


“Unity MISSION” SERIES. Each, 5 cts.: per 
ten, cts. Special rates for large quantities. 

“ Unity SHort TRACT” SERIES. Each, 1 ct.; 
30 to 60 cts. per hundred. 


FOR UNITY CLUBS, STUDY CLASSES, ETC. 


I. The Unitarian Movement in America, 
and Channing’s Relation toit. 5 cts. 


li. Unity Clubs, or Mutual Improvement 
Societies in Town and Church. 5 cts. 
III. Civil Service Reform. 5 cts. 
IV. Outline Studiesin Longfellow lets. 
V. The Teacher's Conscience. 5 cts. 
VI. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier—their Poems. 10 cts. 
VII. The Little Ones in Sunday School. 5 cts 
VIII. Outline Studies in Lowell. 10 cts. 
IX. Ten Great Novels. 10 cts. 
X. The Study of Politics. 10 cts. 
XI. Worship. lbcts. 


Robert Browning Calendar, with Hints 
for Students. 25 cts. 


